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FOR  THE  FRIEND. 

ojv  THE  Dirimrr  of  christ. 

[ConUnuedfrom  page  257-1 

To  those  who  read  the  scriptures  with  attention,*  it  will 
appear  that  our  Lord,  in  conversing  with  the  Jews,  mpre  fre¬ 
quently  attributed  divine  titles  to  himself^  than  is  common¬ 
ly  noticed — nay,  he  seemed  to  labor  to  impress  the  dignity  and 
excellency  of  his  character  on  their  minds.  John  v.  39,  “  Search 
the  scriptures”  said  he,  “  for  in  them  ye  think  ye  have  eternal 
life,  and  they  are  they  which  testify  of  me.”t 

•  In  the  dark  centuries  of  paganism  and  popery,  the  maxim,  **  Igno¬ 
rance  is  the  mother  of  devotion,”  prevsdled  in  every  quarter  of  the  world, 
except  in  some  retired  parts  of  Qohemia  and  Switzerland.  Since  the  Re¬ 
formation,  the  principle,  as  to  theory,  has  been  discarded ;  but  is  there  no 
existence  of  it  in  practice  ^ — Is  not  the  idea  industriously  inculcated,  that, 
none  but  th^Jeamed  are  capable  of  uiiderstanding  or  explaining  acriptun  ? 
This  also  i ;  Antichrist ;  for  tlie  same  scriptures  declare,  that  be  that  runs 
may  re.  t* — ^d  tlie  way-faring  man,  though  a  fool,  shall  not  err  therein.’* 
1  John  i.  20,  “  But  ye  have  an  unction  from  the  Holy-One,  and  ye  know  all 
things.”  Ver.  27,  “But  the  anointing  which  ye  have  received  of  Him 
ubidelh  in  you,  and  ye  need  not  that  any  man  teach  you  :  but  as  the  saro^ 
anointing  teacheth  you  of  all  things  and  is  truth.** 

f  ”  Search  the  scriptures.**  Altho*  these  words  have  often  been  quoted, 
without  the  connexion,  as  an  injunction  on  mankind,  to  read  the  scriptures 
by  way  of  task  and  duty,  (which  indeed  is  bordering  on  pious-fraud,)  yet 
few  will  deny  that  the  perusal  of  tliem  is  profitable  cither  as  an  amusement, 
or  to  obtain  a  true  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  of  mankind. 
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Farther — ^To  exemplify  this,  let  it  be  premised  that  the  title 
Jehovah*  is  but  seven  times  printed  in  our  English  transla¬ 
tion,  viz.  Gen.  xxii.  14,  “  And  Abraham  called  the  name  of  the 
place  Jehovah  Jireh.”t  Exod.  vi.  3,  “  And  1  appeared  unto 
Abraham,  unto  Isaac,  and  unto  .Taepb  by  [the  name  of}  God 
Almighty,  but  by  my  name  Jehovah  was  I  not  known  to 
them.”|  xvii.  15,  “  And  Moses  built  an  altar  and  called  the 
name  of  it  Jehovah  nisi.'’§  Judges  vi.  24,  “  Then  Gideon 
built  an  altar  there  unto  the  Lord  and  called  it  Jehovah-Sha-' 
lom.”|l  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  18,  “  That  [men]  may  know  that  thou  whose 
name  alone  [is]  Jehovah  [art}  the  most  high  over  all  the’ 
earth.”  Isa.  xii.  2,  “  Behold  God  [is]  my  salvation ;  I  will 
trust  and  not  be  afraid:  for  the  Lord-Jehovah  [is]  my 
strength  and  my  song,”  &c.  xvi.  4,  “  Trust  ye  in  the  Lord 
forever:  for  in  the  Lord  Jehovah  [is]  everlasting  strength. 
While,  from  the  same  authority,  it  is  about  two  thousand 
times  rendered  Lord,  and  printed  in  capital  letters  to  distin¬ 
guish  it  from  the  title  Adonaj,  (Lord)  which  is  always  in 
small  characters — so  that  whenever  these  occur  the  title  may 

*  Self-subsistent. 

The  Lord,  or  Jehovah  will  pmvldc. 

i  ^‘The  name  Jehotah/*  says  the  annotator  In  Baskcn'ille*s  cditloi^ 
‘"‘^frequently  occurring  before  tills  period,  has  furnished  a  pretext  furdctsts 
and  infidels  to  say,  ‘  the  books  of  Genesis  and  Exodus  were  not  written  by 
tlie  same  hand  but  it  is  not  said  tliat  the  name  Jehovau  was  not  used  by 
the  patriarchs,  but  that  tlie  idea  now  aflixetl  to  it  was  unknown  to  them, 
viz. — a  name  of  honor.’*  Adam  Clark  says  “  Comparatively” — perliaps  the 
^meaning  now  added  to  the  name  was  that  of  a  temporal  deliverer — 
the  Angel  of  the  Covenant  was  now  about  to  conduct  the  chosen  nation 
from  the  house  of  bondage  to  aland  of  rest,—  as  captain  of  the  Lorh^s  host; 
.Tosk  V.  13.  “  And  it  came  to  puss  wl>en  Joshua  was  by  JericlK),  that  he 
lifted  up  his  eyes  and  looked,  and  behold  there  stood  a  man  over  against 
him,  with  his  sword  drawn  in  his  hand:  and  Joshua  went  unto  him  and  said 
Unto  him,  [«r/j  thou  for  us  or  for  our  adversaries  ?  And  he  said,  nay  ;  but 
[a^]  Captain  of  the  host  of  the  Lorr  am  I  now  come.  And  Joshua  fell  on 
his  face  to  the  earth,  and  did  worship,  and  said  untc>  him,  what  saith  my 

l^ord  unto  his  servant  ?  And  the  Captain  of  the  Lord’s  host  said  unto  Josh- 

\ 

tia  loose  tliy  shoe  from  off  thy  foot,  for  the  place  whereon  thou  standest 
[/»]  iM)-y  :  and  Joshua  did  so.”  The  latter  circumstance  shows  that  it  was 
the  s^nie  divine  person  that  spnke  to  Moses  out  of  tlie  burning  bush, — for 
]\roscs  \v IS  b.dclen  also  to  put  oft*  lus  slices. 

TI.c  I/ord  is  my  banner.  P  1  he  Lord  send  peace- 
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he  read  Jehovah.*  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  the  reaeon  for 
tilts  rendering  of  the  sacred  text  other  than  that  the  English 
translators  were  instructed  by  King  James  I.  in  general^  tofol« 
low  the  former  translators,  as  appears  by  the  following  short 
extracts  from  John  Colliers*  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Great 
Hritain,  vol.  2d.  page  692,  &c.  “  That  the  work  might  be  exe¬ 
cuted  in  the  most  perfect  manner,”  says  the  author,  “the  king 
suggested  to  the  translators  fourteen  rules,  or  instructions,” 
8cc.  “  a  few  of  which  are  as  follows— Ist.  That  the  English 
translation  styled  the  bishops*,  (because  several  of  the  prelati- 
cal  order  were  engaged  in  that  version,)  was  to  receive  as  few 
alterations  as  might  be,  and  was  to, pass  throughout,  unless  the 
originals  called  plainly  for  an  amendment. 

2d.  The  names  of  the  prophets,  and  the  inspired  writers, 
with  the  other  names  in  the  text,  to  be  kept  as  near  as  may  be, 
.as  they  stand  recommended,  at  present,  by  customary  use. 

Sd.  The  old  ecclesiastical  words  to  be  retained :  forinstance^ 

’t' 

tlic  word  Churchy  (Ecclesia,)  not  to  be  translated  congrega¬ 
tion.* 

4th.  When  any  word  has  several  significations ;  that  which 
has  been  commonly  used  by  the  fathers,  {Augustin^  Chrysos- 
fam,  Mhanasius^  &c.)  to  be  preferred  ;  provided  it  is  agreeable^ 
tp  the  context,  and  the  analogy  of  faith. 

5th.  The  chapters  to  continue  in  their  present  division,  and 
not  to  be  altered  without  a{^arent  necessity. 

6t!i.  The  margin  not  to  be  charged  with  any  notes,  except 
for  the  explanation  of  such  Hebrew  or  Greek  w'ords,  as  cannot 


•  It  may  be  conjectured  that  the  first  translators  of  the  Bible  into 
the  English  tongue  might  have  been  led  to  the  determination  of  translating 
and  printing  the  title  as  above,  in  order  to  avoid  the  frequent  repetition  of 
It,  a  remarkable  instance  of  which  occurs  in  those  two  passages  fixim  Isaiah^ 
tl^e  last  of  which  v/ould  otherwise  read  thus^ — “  Trust  ye  in  Jehovah  for 
e\  :  for  in  Jehovah,  Jehovah  is  everlasting  strength.”  Or  to  conform  to 
llie  practice  of  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  who  always  used  the  title 
JLordf  even  w  hen  quoting  from  Uie  Old  Testament.  This  practice  perhaps 
arose  irom  tlie  deference  they  paid  to  the  prejudices  and  habits  of  their 
country  men,  the  Jewrs,  who  held  it  to  be  unlawful  to  utter  or  write  the  iru 
commvmccbie  name. 

•j-  They  so  strictly  adhered  to  tliis  injunction  of  the  king,  that  even  iri 
a  quotation  from  the  Old  Testament  they  have  given,  not  covariation,  but 
rhvTch.  Compare  Heb.  w^ith  Ps.  xxii,  ?? 
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be  translatetl  without  some  circumlocution)  and  therefore  not 
so  proper  to  be  inserted  in  the  text,  &c. 

IStii.  The  translations  of  Tindal,  Matthews,  Whitchurch) 
and  Geneva,  to  be  used  when  they  come  nearer  to  the  original 
than  the  bishops’  bible,”  &c. 

This  undertaking  was  finished  in  about  three  years.  Ful¬ 
ler’s  list  of  the  persons  engaged  in  the  work,  gives  but  47  names. 
Seven  of  those  appointed  having  died  before,  and  Dr.  Reynolds 
soon  after  it  was  begun.  .  . 

Gen.  xvii.  1.  And  when  Abram  was  ninety  and  nine  years 
old,  the  Lord,  (or  Jehovah)  appeared  to  him  and  said  unto 
him,  I  [am]  the  Almighty  God,  walk  before  me  and  be  thou 
perfect. 

xviii.  1.  And  the  Lord,  appeared  unto  him  in  the  plains  of 
Mamre :  And  he  sat  in  the  tent  door  in  the  heat  of  the  day ; 
and  he  lifted  up  his  eyes  and  looked,  and  lo !  three  men  stood 
by  him ;  and  when  he  saw  he  ran  to  meet  them  from 

the  tent  door,  and  bowed  himself  toward  the  ground,  and  said, 
my  Lord,  if  now  I  have  found  favor  in  thy  sight,  pass  not 
away,  I  pfay  thee,  from  thy  servant :  Let  a  little  water,  I  pray 
you,  be  fetched,  and  wash  your  feet,  and  rest  yourselves  under 
the  tree :  And  I  will  fetch  a  morsel  of  bread,  and  comfort  yc 
your  hearts  ;  after  tliat  ye  shall  pass  on :  for  therefore  are  yc 
come  to  your  servant.  And  they  |aid,  so  do  as  thou  hast  said.” 

It  was  the  same  glorious  personage  that  appeared,  though 
in  a  different  manner,  to  Moses,  at  the  bush,  and  often  after¬ 
wards,  when,  “Moses  spake  to  the  Lord  face  to  face.i’  Exod. 
iii,'2,  “And  the  Angel  of  the  Lord”  (some  read,  the  Angel 
Jehovah,)  appeared  unto  him  in  a  flame  of  fire  out  of  the 
midst  of  a  bush,’*  &c. 

The  same  still  speaks  in  the  14  ver.—**  And  God  said  un¬ 
to  Moses,  I  AM  that  i  am  :  and  he  said,  thus  shalt  thou  say  un¬ 
to  the  children  of  Israel,  I  am  hath  sent  me  unto  vou.”  This 
peculiar  title  I  am  occurring  in  no  other  place  of  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament,  was  literally  assumed  by  our  Lord  in  several  conver¬ 
sations  and  debates  which  he  had  with  the  Jews. 

A  few  instances  shall  now  be  given,  in  the  order  of  books, 
chapter,  and  verse ;  noting  the  emphatical  words  by  Roman 
capitals. 

Mark  xiv,  61,  &c.  “  Again  the  higli  priest  asked  him,  and 
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said  unto  him,  Art  thou  the  Christ,*  the  Son  of  the  Blessed  ? 
And  Jesus  said  I  AM.  Then  the  high  priest  rent  his  clothes 
and  saith,  what  need  we  any  further  witnesses?  Ye  have  heard 
the  blasphemy :  what  think  ye  ?  And  they  all  condemned  him 
to  be  guilty  (worthy)  of  death.’’ 

John  viii,  24,  For  if  ye  believe  not  that  I  AM  ye 
shall  die  in  your  sins.  28  ver.  When  ye  have  lifted  up  the 
Son  of  Man,  then  shall  ye  know  that  I  AM  &c.t 

56  ver.  &c.  Your  father  Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  my  day : 
and  he  saw  [it,]  and  was  glad.  Then  said  the  Jews  unto  him, 
thou  art  not  yet  fifty  years  old,  and  hast  thou  seen  Abraham  ? 
Jesus  said  unto  them,  verily,  verily ,§  I  say  unto  you,  before 
Abraham  wa8,||  I  AM.  Then  took  they  up  stones  to  cast  at 
him,”  &c. 

xiii,  15,  Ye  call  me  Master  and  Lord,  and  ye  saw  well ; 
for  [so]  I  AM*.” 

19  ver.  Now  I  tell  you  before  it  come,  that  when  it  is 
come  to  pass,  ye  may  believe  that  I  AM  [.Ae]”** 

•  Messiah,  or  anointed.  The  clear  and  full  sense  of  this  reply,  like 
that  of  several  otlier  passages  of  scripture,  could  only  hare  been  determin¬ 
ed  by  the  countenance,  gesture,  or  tone  of  voice  of  the  speaker :  as  in  the 
case  of  that  celebrated  text.  Mat.  xvi,  18,  **  And  1  say  also  unto  thee,  that 
thou  art  Peter,  (rock,)  and  upon  this  rock  will  I  build  my  church,  8m:.  If 
in  delivering  the  words  ‘‘  upon  this  rock,  8cc.**  our  Lord  had,  (as  by  some 
he  is  supposed  to  have  done,)  laid  his  hand  upon  his  breast,  his  meaning 
must  have  been  clearly  apprehended  by  the  audience :  but  if  (as  others 
seem  to  think,)  he  looked  at  Peter,  then  it  would  appear,  he  meant  the 
confession  that  Peter  had  just  before  made,  (not  as  the  papists  fondly  ima¬ 
gine,  on  Petev^  as  his  successor^  and  head  of  the  visible  church  /  ivith  fnnoer 
to  appoint  others  to  office^  In  like  manner,  when  our  Lord  answered 

the  high  priest,  and  said,^^  I  if  he  should  have  spoken  with  emphasis, 

the  Jews  must  have  understood  him  to  have  assumed  the  character  of 
that  Glorious  Being,  who  in  conversation  with  Moses,  styled  himself 
« I  AM.” 

f  **  Then  said  they  (the  Jews)  unto  him.  Who  art  thou  This  ques- 
lion  shows  that  the  supplied  pronoun  is  redundant.  ^ 

i  Some  read,  then  ye  shall  know  -what  I  am.” 

§  Originally,  **  amai^  amen  P* 

11  Some  read,  **  before  Abraham  was  dam,  I  am.” 

••  The  antecedent  to  the  supplied  word  ‘‘de,”  in  this  verse,  could  not 
be  **  Ijord  and  master,**  for  this  tli(^y  had  but  just  before  acknowledged, 
md  w  ith  onr  Lord^s  approbation.  It  appears  then  that  the  disciples  under- 
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xviii,  4)  &c.  Jesus  therefore,  knowing  all  things,  &c. 
said  unto  them,  whom  seek  ye  ?  They  answered  him,  Jesus  of 
Nazareth.  Jesus  saith  unto  them  I  AM  As  soon  as  he  ' 

had  said  unto  them  I  AM  they  went  backward  and  fell 
to  the  ground.  Then  asked  he  them  again,  whom  seek  ye? 
And  they  said  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Jesus  answered,  1  have 
told  you  that  I  AM  if  therefore  ye  seek  me*  let  these  go 
their  way,”  &c. 

It  has  often  been  observed  that  our  Lord’s  resurrection^ 
being- an  act  of  his  own  power,  proved  his  omnipotence,  and  a 
solid  proof  it  is !  But  did  it  not  require  as  great  power  to  dis¬ 
miss  the  soul  from  the  body,  as  to  restore  it  afterwards  ?  That 
bis  death  was  voluntarv.  and  effected  by  his  own  miraculous 

V 

power,  appears  from  the  strong  voice  with  which  he  cried  at 
the  moment  of  his  decease.  It  w^as  this  circumstance  that  ex¬ 
torted  the  exclamation  from  the  centurion,  Surely  this  was 
the  Son  of  God  !”  And  Pilate  marvelled  if  he  were  already 
dead.”  But  the  most  perfect  evidence  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Redeemer’s  own  prophetical  declaration,  John  x,  17^  18, 
Therefore  doth  my  father  Icve  me,  because  I  lay  down  my 
life,  that  I  might  take  it  again.  No  man  taketh  it  from  me, 
liut  I  lay  it  down  of  myself.  I  have  |>ower  to  lay  it  down, and 
I  have  power  to  take  it  again.  This  commandment  have  I  re¬ 
ceived  of  my  Father.” 

stood  the  allusion,  for  they  did  not,  as  sometimes  tiiey  had  done,  or  like 
tlie  Jews,  ask  him  what  tliey  were  to  believe  concerning  him,  or,  “  who 
art  thou 

*  Jesus  saith  unto  tliem,  I  am  [Ac]’’  The  answer  appears  to  he 
i*endered  somewliat  incorrect. 

Our  Lord  docs  not  say,  in  addition,  If  ye  seek  [A/m,]”  (Jesus  of  Xa- 
.2areth ;)  but  ‘‘  If  ye  seek  tne^*  (Messiah,)  thus  avoiding  tlie  incorrection 
produced  by  the  supplied  pronoun  [he.]  For  although  our  Lord,  according 
to  Matthew  and  Luke,  dwelt  in  the  city  called  Nazareth ;  yet,  strictly 
speakin|^  it  were  equally  as  improper  to  style  him  a  Nuzai*ene  as  a  Gallile- 
an,  or  a  Samaritan,  by  all  which  names  he  was  contemptuously  called  by  his 
enemies  among  the  Jews.— And  even  tlie  honest  hearted  Nathaniel  asked 
in  reference  to  him,  **  Can  any  good  thing  come  out  of  Nazareth  ?**  It  may 
also  be  remarked  that  prophecy  stated  that  he  should  “  be  called  a  Xa- 
ijarene.”  And  the  pharisees,  John  vii,  52,  in  reply  to  Nicodemus,  said. 
Search  and  look  ;  for  out  i  Gallilee  ariseth  no  prophet.”  This,  however, 
":vas  Aot  true,  for  Jonah  and  Nahum  were  both  of  that  coiintr-. 
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(WV'*  PER8ECUTI0M*. 

Open  and  violent  persecution,  is  not  so  dangerous  to  truth, 
as  'we  are  apt  to  imagine.  The  passions  from  which  it  pro¬ 
reeds,  darken  the  mind  to  such  a  degree,  that  it  takes  improper 
means  to  gain  its  end.  It  must,  from  its  nature,  he  of  short 
«  duration;  and  in  proportion  to  the  force  with  which  it  presses 
down  the  truth,  is  the  power  and  elasticity  of  the  spring,  by 
livhich  truth  starts  and  rises  to  a  still  greater  eminence. 

Persecution  has  defeated  its  own  purposes  so  frequently 
and  effectually,  that  it  has  began  to  be  regarded  by  its  votaries, 
as  an  engine  not  to  be  used  in  general ;  nor  is  it  ever  used,  but 
when  its  agents  and  abettors  lose  sight  of  their  own  interest.— 

Persecution,  however,  assumes  different  forms. — They  who 
-would  not  deliver  an  opponent  to  tdrment  or  death,  will  en- 
deav'or,  hy  some  means  op  other,  to  deprive  him  of  the  com* 
forts  of  life — by  loading  him  with  burdens,  or  by  pointing  him 
out  to  suspicion,  hatred  or  ridicule :  This  latter  mode,  all  have 
it  in  tlieir  poiver  to  employ. 

The  opposition  which  truth  meets  with,  from  power,  is  ne¬ 
cessary  and  useful. — It  puts  its  friends  on  their  guard,-  that 
they  may  not  advocate  its  cause  with  intemperance. — It  recals 
them  to  the  examination  of  those  propositions  that  are  simple 
and  fundamental. — It  warns  them  to  proceed  in  a  regular,  sys¬ 
tematic  manner,  that  they  may  become  better  acquainted  with 
its  nature  and  importance,  its  dependences  and  consequences, 
and  thus  be  better  fitted  to  promulgate  and  establish  the  love 
of  it  in  the  hearts  of  others. 

It  is  to  be  lamented  however,  that  too  many,  through  a 
iniguided  zeal  for  truth,  have  foolishly  braved  ridicule,  obloquy 
and  persecution.  They  seemed  to  court,  rather  than  shun 
them ;  as  if  they  could  do  more  ^od  to  the  cause,  by  their 
sufferings,  than  by  their  prudence  and  reserve.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  splendid  and  facinatin'g— something  which  pleases  that 
egotism,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  enemies  of  truth,  in  the 
idea  that  we  are  martyrs.  Put  our  martyrdom,  if  necessary, 
should  be  the  result  of  mature  examination,  (not  of  enthusi¬ 
asm.)  that  wc  may  more  effectually  serve  the  cause  of  truth. 
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The  friend  of  truth,  therefore,  will  not,  without  ^at  rea¬ 
son  and  deliberation,  sacrifice  himself..  In  most  cases,  mure 
good  may  be  done,  when  the  character  Mid  life  are  preserved. 
In  some  cases,  both  must  be  cheerfully  given  up  $  but  these 
cases  do  not  often  occur;  and  as  the  world  becomes  more  en¬ 
lightened,  they  will  proportienably,  be  less  frequent. 

We  regret  that  any  person  should  so  lightly  esteem  life 
as  to  court  persecution  in  order  to  suffer  fur  the  cause  of  troth. 
But  many  have  suffered  merely  fur  upposing  error:  This  was  * 
evidently  the  case  of  many,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary, 
of  bloody  memory,*’  suffered  death  in  its  most  horrid  forms. 
The  question  between  the  Papists  and  Protestants  then  was, 
whether  matter  could,  or  could  not  be  changed  into  spirit : 
more  plainly,  whether  a  piece  of  bread  could  not,  by  the  mut- 
terings  of  a  pretended  priest,  be  transmuted  to  flesh,  soul,  and 
divinity  ?  This,  the  person  accused  of  heresy,  firmly  denied ; 
but  was  as  incapable  of  assigning  reasons  for  his  dissent,  as  his 
accusers  were  of  explain!  the  doctrine.  Ignorance  is  the 
fruitful  source  of  anger,  malice,  and  revenge.  The  Papists 
held  the  sword  of  state,  and  they  used  it  to  destroy  those  who 
may  be  said  to  have  died,  as  opposers  of  error,  rather  than  as 
champions  for  trtrih. 

The  zealous  exertions  made, and  making  throughout  the  civ> 
ilized  world,  for  the  reformation  of  morals,  and  the  distribution 
of  the  scriptures,  whatever  may  be  the  motives  of  the  agents  in 
so  desirable  a  work,  is  a  matter  of  much  joy;  as  all  pure  nM>ral- 
ity  and  truth,  can  only  be  derived  from  that  sacred  volume  and 
the  spirit  by  which  it  was  dictated. 


No.  1. 

The  world  ever  since  the  fall  of  Adam,  has  been  fi!le.d 
with  violence,  oppression,  and  fraud  ;  and  as  society  advanced 
in  refinement,  new  and  various  kinds  of  those  noxious  weeds 
have  been  springing  up  in  continual  and  multiplied  succession : 
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and  whilst  the  superannuated  trunk  hath  been  pruned  and 
nourished  with  industry  and  care,  new  scions  from  every  clime 
of  hypocrisy,  ambition,  and  the  love  of  pleasure,  have  been 
carefully  grafted  upon  the  old  corrupt  stock. 

Among  the  vast  variety  of  frauds  practised  in  this  world, 

I  shall  coniine  this  number  to  a  few  remarks  on  that  kind  of 

fraud,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  literary  tribe,  generally  known 

by  the  term  plagiarism.  This  appears  to  have  become  a  very 

fas'nionable  business,  from  the  pulpit  and  reading  desk,  down, 

through  the  bar,  and  througli  the  several  grades  of  authors,  edir 

tors  and  pamphleteers,  to  the  scribblers  of  scraps  and  two*pen> 

nv  ballads.  Some  of  those  frauds  have  a  more  baneful  tenden- 
•/ 

cy  than  people,  at  thoiiirst  view,  are  apt  to  imagine.  For  in¬ 
stance  :  when  a  man  is  at  considerable  expense  to  support  the 
gospel,  a  minister  I  w'ould  say,  who  should  be  guilty  of  purloin¬ 
ing  from  the  works  of  others ;  and  he,  or  his  neighbor,  should 
happen,  by  means  of  some  theological  dictionary,  comment,  or 
loose  sermon,  written  or  printed  many  .years  ago — I  say,  should 
be  tlius  detect  the  pious  fraud,  would  not  his  confidence  in  the 
abilities  and  perhaps  principles  of  his  pastor  be  violently  shak¬ 
en  ?  and  should  he  happen  to  mention  it  to  one  or  more  of  his 
acquaintance  would  not  the  effect,  like  that  of  electneity,  be 
felt  as  far  and  as  wide  as  the  wire  of  communication  could 
possibly  extend  ? 

As  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  bar  j  they  are  so  confirmed  in 
the  habit  of  producing  authorities  for  all  they  do,  or  say,  or 
write,  they  may  be  said  to  move  in  a  sphere,  beyond  the  reach 
of  detection  or  censure  ;  but  there  are  so  few  among  this  de¬ 
nomination  of  the  learned,  who  write,  either  on  theology,  mo¬ 
rality,  or  even  jurisprudence,  that  without  a  breach  of  polite¬ 
ness,  I  might  have  hastily  passed  them  by. 

As  to  the  host  of  novel-writers,  essayists,  address-makers, 
and  news-paper  editors,  it  may  be  said  that,  except  a  few  of  the 
latter,  who  deal  largely  in  original  slander  and  buffoonry,  they 
are  a  set  of  arrant,  (1  had  nearly  said,  impudent)  plagiaries. 

The  world  is,  literally,  deluged  by  those  jobbers,  and  so 
sickened  with  their  musty  repetitions  from  the  old  stock,  that 
it  would  indeed  be  an  act  of  mercy,  were-  they  to  desist  for  a 
while,  until  the  public  nausea  should  in  some  measure  have 
been  subsided  ;  by  that  time,  perhaps,  some  one,  or  more  orig,- 
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inal  genius,  might  appear,  meteor  like!  either  in  this  country,  or 
tvhat  would  be  more  gratifying,  in  Europe,  on  whose  property 
they  might  prey,  whose  style  they  could  adopt,  and  froni  whose 
fresh  materials  they  would  manufacture  and  retail, as  usual,  an 
abundance  of  second  hand  ware  to  considerable  advantage. 

There  is  also  a  kind  of  fraud  in  the  line  under  considera- 
tion,  that  is  growing  to  be  very  common,  and  in  its  tendency 
very  I'eprehensible  :  I  mean  that  unhallowed  use,  so  frequently 
made  of  scraps  from,  or  quaint  allusions  to  the  Sacred 
"Writings,  for  the  purpose  of  interlarding  a  heap  of  pretended 
moral,  or  by  way  of  plaistering  to  their  political,  satyrical,  sar» 
castical,  fantastical,  and  bombastical  effusions.* 

Lest  this  number  should  seem  long,  or  tedious,  I  shall  pass 
over  several,  and  barely  mention  one  sad  effect,  this  kind  of 
Vvriting  has  on  the  public  mind  and  taste.  That  it  has  a  gene* 
ral  tendency  to  bring  the  scriptures  into  disrepute,  every  close 
observer  will  readily  allow :  For  according  to  the  received  doc* 
trine  of  a  succession  of  ideaSy  the  person  that  reads  such  med¬ 
leys  of  profane  and  sacred  matter,  cannot  in  future,  either 
iiear  or  read  the  same  word  of  inspiration,  but  it  will  once 
more  revive  in  his  mind  the  low  stuff  to  which  it  has  been  at¬ 
tached — This  is  a  misery  I  But  does  not  the  author,  or  rather 
file  sacriligious  pilferevy  expose  himself  to  the  censure  and 
ridicule  of  his  readers,  who  with  half  attention,  perceive  his 
design,  to  make  I'.is  own  sentiments  pass  for  sterling  with  his 
Readers,  by  thus  stamping  them  with  a  borrowed  seal ! 

Let  no  one  pretend  to  palm  himself  on  tike  public,  as  u 
devotee  in  religi(kn,who  thus  irreverently  treats  that  MAC.izist 
OF  TRurH — that  pure  channel  of  heavenhj  wisdom. 


*  It  would  be  next  to  an  impossibility  to  discover,  or  point  out  the 
individual  writer  of  any  one  of  those  performances,  as  such  productions, 
are  almost  always  edited  by  companies,  sayings,  wk  and  in  many  of 
which,  we  so  often  in^-et  with  exclamations,  denunciations,  aikd  fulmina- 
tions,  prefaced  by,  or-uaving  the  Holy-name  dragged  in  to  sanction  them. 


From  the  Ck>nnecticut  Courant 


THE  BRIEF  REMARKER. 

While  some  men  ruin  their  circumstances  by  their  iudo 
,  others  do  it  by  their  restlessness  ;  always  busy, but  nev 
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cf  (iursuin_j5  any  plan  of  regular  industry.  No  sooner  are  they 
i^eUicd  down  in  one  business^  than  they  change  it  fur  another. 
Tliey  are  “  every  thing  by  turns,  and  nothing  long.”  Their 
attentions  thus  dissipated,  turn  to  no  account.  Poverty  over* 
takes  them  whilst  they  are  Hying  so  many  different  ways  to  es.> 
cape  it.  Whereas  a  steady  straight-forward  course,  in  almost 
any  single  kind  of  business,  might  have  secured  them  a  com*' 
petencc. 

Jt  is  neither  an  imaginary  nor  a  rare  character  that  I  have 
now  been  describing :  it  is  to  be  met  with  every  where  in  town 
and  country.  Thousands  are  undone  by  means  of  this  single 
foible  ;  every  thing  else  in  their  habits  and  dispositions  givin|^ 
.promise  of  success. 

This  restlessness  is  owing  sometimet  to  natural  temper;: 
but  most  commonly,  perhaps,  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  df 
the  country  in  which  we  live.  In  China  a  boy  must  follow  the 
occupation  of  his  father,  and  stick  to  that  or  starve.  In  India 
no  one  can  raise  himself  above  the  level  of  the  cast-  in  which 
he  happens  to  be  horn.  Nor  is  the  mass  of  Europeans  alto¬ 
gether  free  from  shackles  that  bind  them  down  to  occupations  in 
which  tl'.eir  own  choice  has  had  no  concern.  If  a  man  there-be 
bred  a  cohler,  he  hardly  may  aspire  to  the  honor  of  making 
shoes.  But  Acre,  on  the  other  hand,  a  man  may  put  oflf  his  cal¬ 
ling  almost  as  easily  as  his  clothes ;  or  he  may  patch  together 
several  callings,  and  pursue  them  alternately,  or  all  at  once, 
as  best  suits  his  own  fanev.  Here  the  field  of  individual  en* 
terprize  is  alike  open  to  all.  Here  no  one  is  of  a  family  so 
humble  as  to  be  precluded  from  the  possibility  of  raising  him-* 
self,  not  only  to  opulence,  but  to  office  and  rank.  Here  wealth 
is  shifting  hands  with  such  rapidity  as  that  in  a  generation  or 
two,  the  hills  sink,  and  the  vallies  rise. 

Now  as  this  condition  of  things  animates  ten  thousand 
young  minds  with  the  spirit  of  enterprize,  so  it  occasions,  in  a 
great  many,  a  restlessness  and  instability  of  feeling.  Posses¬ 
sing  freedom  of  choice,  and  having  before  them  so  many  objects 
to  choose  betwixt,  they  never  come  to  an  election  that  fullv 
satisfies  themselves.  Add  to  tliis,  that  the  last  twenty-five 
years,  by  reason  of  the  unexampled  state  of  Europe,  have  fur- 
liished  instances,  in  almost  every  district  of  our  country,  of 
5omc  or  others  rising  suddenly  to  great  opulence  by  a  singly 
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stroke  in  I’.ie  experiments  of  speculation,  anil  without  any  at¬ 
tention  at  all  to  the  process  of  patient  industry.  A  circum¬ 
stance  that  has  operated  powerfully  on  young  minds,  and 
minds  not  young,  in  rendering  them  dissatisfled  with  slow  gains 
or  small  profits,  and  impatient  of  the  drudgery  of  any  labori¬ 
ous  calling.  Not  to  mention  that  our  own  country  has  of  it¬ 
self,  for  a  very  long  time  pest,  furnished  magnificent  scenes, 
and  numerous  oportunities  of  speculation  altogether  unexam¬ 
pled  perhaps  in  the  history  of  man. 

Moreover  it  is  obvious  to  remark  that  our  enterpri/.ing 
youth  are  necessarily  as  it  were  tinctured  with  a  romantic  dis¬ 
position.  The  books  that  are  the  most  read  by  them  are  of  the 
romantic  kind;  alike  inflaming  the  imagination  and  misleading 
the  judgment,  by  descriptions  <<  of  a  world  of  wonders  where 
events  are  produced  by  causes  widely  and  manifestly  different 
from  those  which  regulate  the  course  of  human  affairs.”  Also, 
for  almost  the  term  of  a  whole  generation  there  has  been  con* 
stautly  exlubited  to  view  such  a  series  of  marvels  in  the  civil¬ 
ized  world,  that  the  history  of  real  life  carries  on  it  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  ramance. 

Nothing  very  strange  is  it  therefore,  that  the  minds  of  a 
great  many  are  unsettled,  notional,  and  fraught  with  extrava¬ 
gant  expectations ;  and  this  is  the  less  to  be  wondered  at,  as 
it  is  customary  fur  our  youth  to  step  into  manhood  earlier  than 
in  former  ages,  or  pcHiaps  than  in  any  country  else.  Com¬ 
mencing  mon  at  an  immature  period,  and  under  such  powerful 
impulses  to  w  iid  extravagances  of  imagination,  it  would  be  mar¬ 
vellous  indeed  if  they  were  nut  many  of  them,  averse  to  any 
sober,  rational  and  steady  plan  of  life. 

To  contrast  the  past  with  the  present-— in  a  short  biograph¬ 
ical  notice  of  one  of  the  first  and  wealthiest  merchants  of  the 
last  age»  the  wviter  remarks  : — It  was  an  invariable  rule  with 


him  to  avoid  every  kind  of  dangerous  experiment,  and  to  con¬ 
fine  himself  to  such  branches  of  trade  as  admitted  the  surest 
principles  of  calculation.”  'fliis  golden  rule  of  business,  which 
in  former  times  of  stady  habits,*’  >vas  sacredly  regarded,  not 
merely  by  that  mcrchaut ;  but  generally ;  this  golden  rule  of  , 
business  lias,  by  a  concurrence  of  unparallelled  circumstances, 
been  made  to  give  place  to  rashness  of  speculation  and  a  rest¬ 
less  spirit  of  adventure  ;  An  evil  which  nothing  but  length  of 
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time  and  the  smart>givlng  rod  of  stern  experience,  will  in  any 
likelihood  be  able  to  cure. 

From  the  Wanderer. 

FmOAL. 

The  whole  world  of  heroes,  when  compared  with  Fingal, 
[dwindle  into  insignificance.  He  combines  in  himself  every 
|quality  that  is  great  and  good.  Awful  and  terriffic,  and  sub> 
lime,  he  is  m‘'>gnanimous,  generous,  just  and  benevolent.  His 
enemies,  or  rather  the  enemies  of  his  land,  tremble  at  his  name, 
and  his  own  subjects  bow  before  him,  with  as  much  reverence 
and  awe,  as  if  he  were  their  tutelar  deity ;  but  it  is  not  the  awe, 
that  slaves  feel  for  a  tyrant,  but  for  one  who  is  considered  as 
surpassing  in  power  and  greatness  of  soul  all  the  rest  of  men  : 
“  Fingal  of  the  mildest  look,’’  is  the  appellation  which  he 
is  often  distinguished.  The  attributes  of  Fingal  we  not  those 
of  a  man,  but  of  a  god  ;  and  if  we  draw  a  comparison  between 
him  and  the  fabulous  ch.*iracters  of  antiquity,  it  must  not  be 
with  its  heroes,  but  with  its  divinities.  Ossian,  if  we  except 
Milton,  has  left  all  poets  behind,  in  the  representation  of  a 
sublime  character.  The  heroes  of  Homer  may  find  their  par¬ 
allels  in  Cuthullin,  Cairbar,  Cathmor,  or  Swaran,  but  their  is 
no  match  fur  Fingal.  In  point  of  sublimity,  this  wonderful 
personage  may  be  compared  to  the  supernatural  characters  of 
Milton,  or  even  to  Homer’s  Jupiter  himself.  All  nations 
have  had  some  wonderful  being,  far  transcending  the  rest  of 
men,  and  who  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  when  he  came  to  be  envef- 
oped  in  the  gloom  and  mystery  of  fable,  has  been  regarded  as 
as  object  of  adoration.  In  time,  Fingal  would  have  been  the 
Jupiter  of  of  his  country,  had  not  the  darkness  of  ignoranci^ 
and  superstition,  been  dispelled  by  the  light  of  science,  ami 
the  glory  of  the  cliristian  faith.  In  one  thing,  the  character  is 
exhibited  to  us,  under  circumstances  difterent  from  that  of  any 
other  hero;  he  is  described  by  a  cotemporary,  by  his  own  son ; 
and  nut  shewn  through  the  mist  of  fable  so  apt  to  surround  its 
objects  with  artificial  grandeur :  neither  is  he  the  creature  of 
tlm  poet’s  imagination.  Allowing  much  for  extravagant  exag¬ 
geration,  the  man  must  have  been  wonderful  indeed  who  could 
have  in.spired  those  around  him  ^Yith  such  exalted  veneration. 
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Our  own  Wasliinston  will  be  much  more  an  object  of  wonder 
two  huiKlre<l  years  hence  than  he  is  at  the  present  day  Here 
then,  independently  of  his  poetical  character,  w'e  have  an  ad  ¬ 
ditional  reason  for  our  admiration  of  Fingal. 

A  few  instances  will  suffice  to  show  how  successful  Ossiao 
has  been  in  the  representation  of  a  sublime  character.  His 
hero  is  never  introduced  unaccompanied  by  circumstances 
which  create  terror.  When  landing  in  Ireland,  when  he  goes 
to  the  relief  of  Cuthullin,hetells  us  that,  Fingal,  tall  in  his  ship 
stretched  Ids  bright  lance  before  him.  Terrible  was  the  gleam  of 
the  steel ;  it  was  like  the  green  meteor  of  death,  sitting  in  the 
heath  of  Malmor,  when  the  traveller  is  alone,and  the  broad  moon 
is  darkened  in  heaven.’’  How  admirably  these  associated  ima¬ 
ges,  the  green  meteor  of  death  and  the  darkened  moon,  thi« 
carelessly  thrown  in,  tend  to  heighten  the  idea  of  the  hero. — 
He  becomes  at  once  a  being  almost  supernatural.  There  is 
great  art  i^ilhus  associating  in  the  mind  the  most  terrific  ideas, 
with  the  object  to  be  described ;  they  impart  their  ({ualities  to 
that  object,  or  rather  they  become  identified  with  it,  and  they 
never  recur  to  the  recollection  unaccompanied  with  the  feel¬ 
ings  which  they  excited  in  comhination.  Ossian  possesses  in 
the  most  surprising  degree,  the  art  of  heightening  what  he  rep-, 
resents,  by  uniting  the  most  appropriate  images.  If  the  siin-' 
pie  appearance  of  Fingal  is  sublime,  what  shall  we  say  of  hina 
when  he  comes  forth  to  battle  ?  He  is  in  the  field  tlie  same  ex-- 
traordinary  being,  and  his  conduct  every  way  corresponds  with 
the  idea  we  have  already  formed,  or  rather  is  sill  more  surpris¬ 
ing.  He  is  compared  to  the  spirit  of  Trenmor — to  a  whirl¬ 
wind,  before  which  the  rocks  tumble  down  ;  “  he  strides  from 
hill  to  hill” — “  the  battle  is  wasted  in  his  course there  is 
nothing  minute — no  detail ;  all  is  indefinite,  grami  and  magni¬ 
ficent.  In  Homer,  the  heroes  are  described  as  ensased  in  re- 
peated  single  combats,  and  even  his  gods  are  compelled  to- 
yield.  But  Fingal  is  never  subdued  ;  and  except  in  one  in¬ 
stance,  never  engages  in  single  combat  with  an  earthly  foe : — 
and  even  in  that  instance,  the  poet,  fearful  of  not  being  able  to 
do  justice  in  the  description,  envelopes  the  combatants  in  a 
cloud.  It  is  not  in  battle  alone  that  Fingal  appears  great  f 
there  is  an  awful  grandeur  even  in  his  purposely  keeping  aloof 
from  the  confiict.  and  rennaining  a  spectator  of  liie  scene.  His 
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heroes  complain  that  while  the  mighty  Fingal  fights,  there  is  no 
opportunity  afforded  them  of  signalizing  their  valor  and  prowf 
css ;  “  w'e  shall  wither  away  without  our  fame ;  the  king  is  the 
only  breaker  of  shields.’’  Yielding  to  their  solicitations,  oa 
the  return  of  day,  he  calls  his  forces  around  him,  and  gives 
the  command  to  Gaul,  the  son  of  Morni.  But  what  can  ex¬ 
ceed  the  description  of  the  effects  produced  by  his  voice,  when' 
he  calls  up  his  w'arriors.  “  Thrice  he  raised  his  terrible  voice. 
The  deer  started  from  the  fountains  of  Cromla.  The  rocks 
shook  on  all  their  hills.”  He  now  retires  to  a  hill  resolving 
not  to  interfere  unless  his  warriors  should  be  worsted :  in  this 
we  are  reminded  of  the  admonition  of  Horace : 

Nec  deus  intersit — nec  nisi  dignus  deus  vindice  nodus, 
and  it  reminds  us  also  of  the  determination  of  Jupiter  and  the. 
synod  of  the  gods  in  Homer,  to  refrain  from  taking  any  part 
in  the  fight.  The  description  of  Fingal  in  this,  is  truly  sub¬ 
lime.  Now  like  a  dark  and  stormy  cloud,  edged  round  with 
the  red  lightning  of  heaven,  tiying  westward  from  the  morn¬ 
ing’s  beam,  the  king  of  Silma  removed.  Terrible  is  the  light 
of  his  armor ;  two  spears  are  in  his  hand.  His  grey  hair  falls 
on  the  wind.  He  often  looks  back  on  the  war.  High  on 
Cromla’s  side  he  sat,  and  waved  his  sword,  and  as  he  waved, 
•we  moved.”  What  can  surpass  the  force  of  this  description  ? 
Imagination  can  scarcely  keep  pace  witii  these  daring  flights. 
I  might  cite  other  instances  where  the  fertile  genius  of  Ussian 
varies  the  same  description.  Fingal  in  his  latter  years  is  gen¬ 
erally  represented  as  sitting  aloof  from  the  engagement,  inspir¬ 
ing  his  warriors  with  valor  by  the  mere  consciousness  that  thejr 
were  seen  of  him,  and  sometimes  restoring  the  fate  of  the  day 
merely  by  elevating  his  terrible  voice.  “  Graceful  fly  his  half 
grey  locks  around  his  kingly  face,  now  lighted  with  dreadlul 

joy,  wholly  migiity  is  the  chief.”  And  again,  1  strode  to  the 
%■ 

rock  of  tlie  kiniL.  where  lie  sat  in  his  wanderinsi  locks  amid  the 
mountain  wind.”  But  the  most  awful  picture  of  this  suolime 
being  is  reserved  by  the  poet  for  the  occasion  when  he  is  shewn 
in  the  last  of  his  fieius.  This  in  the  last  book  of  Termora: 
the  adverse  forces  had  fought  four  successive  days  without  ef¬ 
fecting  any  thing  decisive,  but  on  the  last  the  youngest  son  of 
Fingal,  a  warrior  of  gre-t  promise,  liad  been  slain.  The  dread¬ 
ful  wrath  of  Fingal  is  roused  oy  tais  event,  and  he  resolves  on 
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the  ensuing  day  to  take  the  field  in  person.  After  a  pathetic 
apostrophe  to  his  son,  he  announces  to  the  host’ the  resolution 
he  has  formed.  1  am  awakened  on  inv  hills:  with  inournins;  1 
descend  to  war.  He  retires  with  the  dignity  of  grief,  to  a  fire 
which  is  kindled  for  him  at  a  distance  on  the  rock  of  Cormid. 
“  On  two  spears  hung  his  shield  on  high  j  the  gleaming  sign  of 
death ;  that  shield  he  was  wont  to  strike  by  night  before  he 
rushed  to  war.”  This  signal  was  well  known  to  his  people  ; — 
for  Ossian  gives  us  to  understand  that  he  never  descended  to 
war  without  the  most  awful  solemnities.  How  admirably  is  all 
this  calculated  to  raise  the  consequence  of  his  hero ;  and  where 
he  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  him,  witli  what  terror  of  description 
does  he  surround  him.  “  Unequal  was  his  steps  on  high ; 
he  was  dreadful  as  the  form  of  the  spirit  of  night,  when  he 
clothes  on  hills,  his  wild  gestures  with  mist,  and  spring  forth 
on  the  troubled  ocean,  mounts  tlie  car  of  winds.”  The  mind 
is  now  raised  to  a  high  pitch  of  expectation ;  the  time  ap> 
proaches  when  Fingal  is  to  strike  the  fatal  shield,  the  dreadful 
summons  to  battle  j  see  how  admirably  this  is  introduced  by 
Ossian.  It  was  now  near  midnight,  both  armies  were  supposed 
to  be  slumbering,  the  flame  decayed  on  the  hill  of  Fingal ; 
the  king  lay  lonely  on  his  shield,  his  eyes  half  closed  in  sleep, 
the  voice  of  Fillan  came  ?”  He  fancies  that  he  converses  with 
his  beloved  son,  who  calls  him  to  revenge  his  fall ;  rising  in  his 
wrath,  he  seizes  his  dreadful  spearc,  and  strikes  his  shield — 
Ghosts  fled  on  every  side,  and  rolled  their  gathered  forms  on 
the  wind.  Thrice  from  the  winding  vale  arose  the  voice  of 
deaths.  The  harps  of  the  bards  sound  mournful  over  the  hill. 
The  first  stroke  does  not  awaken  the  warriors.  On  the  second, 
battles  arose  in  the  dreams  of  his  host.” — But  when  he  struck 
the  shield  a  third  time,  the  effects  are  truly  wonderful :  the 
deer  are  represented  as  starting  from  the  clifts  of  the  rocks — 
the  screams  of  the  birds  arc  heard  in  the  desert,  as  each  flies 
on  its  blast ;  **  the  sons  of  Selma  half  rose,  and  half  resumed 
their. spears :  but  silence  rolled  back  on  the  host:  they  knew 
the  shield  of  the  king.  Sleep  returned  to  their  eyes,  the  field 
was  dark  and  still.”  The  effects  of  the  sound  is  still  more  ex¬ 
traordinary  on  the  opposite  host.  Here  Ossian  introduces  the 
lit.autiful  episode  of  Sul-malla.  It  might  appear  almostimpos- 
sible  after  all  this  pojnp  and  solemnity  of  preparation,  to  ex- 
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hil»it  Fiii^al,  in  the  morninj;,  moving  to  battle  with  suitable  dig¬ 
nity  of  circumstances;  but  in  this  Ossian  does  not  fail.  On 
the  approach  of  day,  the  warriors  of  Fingal  being  alraady  pre¬ 
pared  for  fight,  are  represented  as  looking  up  to  the  hill  of  the 
king;  “  the  cloud  covered  hill  of  Fingal,  where  he  strode  in 
the  folds  of  his  mist.  At  times  is  the  hero  seen  greatly  dim 
in  all  his  arms.  From  thought  to  thought  rolled  the  war  along 
his  soul.”  What  can  more  finely  represent  the  veneration  o£ 
his  warriors  for  the  mighty  Fingal.  ‘The  powers  of  Ossian  for 
description  are  not  yet  exhausted.  If  any  thing  in  description 
deserves  to  be  called  sublime,  it  is  the  following  passage :  it  is 
only  in  Milton,  or  in  the  sacred  scriptures,  we  meet  with  any 
thing  to  be  compared  with  it.  “  Now  is  the  coming  forth  of 
the  king.  First  appeared  the  sword  of  Luno ;  the  spear  half 
issuing  from  a  cloud,  the  shield  dim  in  mist.  But  when  the 
stride  of  the  king  came  abroad,  with  all  his  grey,  dewy  locks 
on  the  wind ;  then  rose  the  shout  of  his  host  over  every  mov¬ 
ing  tribe. 

They  gathered  gleaming  round  with  all  their  echoing 
shields.  So  rise  the  green  seas  round  a  spirit  that  comes  down 
from  the  squally  wind.  The  traveller  hears  the  sound  afar, 
and  lifts  his  head  over  the  rock.  He  looks  on  the  troubled  bay 
and  thinks  he  dimly  sees  the  form.  The  waves  sport  unwield* 
!v  round,  with  all  their  back  Of  foam.” 

This  beautiful  description  may  bear  a  comparison  with  one 
which  has  been  thought  the  most  sublime  in  Milton. 

**  Forthwith  upright  he  rears  from  off  the  pool 
His  miglity  stature  v  on  each  hand  the  flames 
Di-iven  backward,  slope  their  pointing  spires,  and  rolled 
In  billows,  leave  i’th*  midst  a  hollow  vale.** 


Messrs.  Editors, 

Please  insert  the  following  in  your  next  Friend,  and  oblige 
a  lover  of  quietness,  consistency  and  order. 

Albany,  18th  May,  1816. 

Oiie*a  meat  is  another*  a  poison** 

The  truth  of  this  proverb  is  verified  in  almost  every  pas* 
%ing  event  of  time :  And  a  real  and  sensible  confirmation  of  it 
was  experienced  the  other  day  by  your  present  correspondent. 

It  was  about  the  hour  of  eight— the  moraing  was  serene, 
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and  I  had  just  sat  down  to  peruse  an  elaborate  work  on  vari^ 
ous  contested  theological  opinions.  Scarcely  had  I  entered  in» 
to  the  views  and  feelings  of  my  voluminous  author,  when  my 
ears  were  abruptly  assailed  by  repeated, and  violent  concussions 
of  the  atmosphere,  produced  by  the  discordant  sounds  of  a 
chvrch-bell  in  the  vicinity  of  my  lodgings.  I  soon  found  it 
would  be  impossible,  whilst  this  horrid  peal  was  ringing,  to 
proceed  in  my  intended  search  after  truth,  amidst  the  technical* 
scholastical,  and  metaphysical  terms  and  problems  of  my  acute 
and  learned  author .—/s  it  ?  cried  I !  as  I  threw  down  the  book 
—/s  it  to  amuse  the  populace  ? — is  it  to  excite  devotion  .^— 
or  is  it  to  cherish  a  reverence  for  the  Monkish  customs  and 
manners  of  Europe,  that  on  the  sacred  day  of  rest,  we- 
ring  so  many  bells,  so  often,  and  so  unconscionably  long  ? 


ORIGINAL  AND  SELECTED. 


Imitation  of  Ossiany  by  J^iss  Smith.— It  is  the  voice  of 
woe,’  I  cried,  as  our  bark  was  tossing  on  the  foaming  wave; 
<  it  is  the  voice  of  woe,  O  Finan;  I  hear  it  at  times  in  the  blast; 
it  shrieks  from  yonder  rock.  Now  the  storm  is  somewhat  aba¬ 
ted,  let  us  take  our  oars,  and  try  to  reach  the  shore.  Perhaps 
there  is  some  one,  more  wretched  than  we,  to  whom  we  may 
bring  comfort ;  and  will  not  that  be  comfort  to  ourselves,  son 
of  Derog  ?’  ‘  We  can  bring  no  comfort  there,  O  Luna,’  answer¬ 
ed  Finan,  ‘  ’tis  the  land  of  departed  spirits.  I  see  the  dim 
forms  of  our  fathers,  sailing  in  their  grey  robes  of  mist  across 
the  mountains.  They  beckon  us  to  approach,  they  shriek  our 
welcome,  for  full  well  they  know  the  ocean  soon  will  bear  us 
to  that  land  of  darkness  ;  we  shall  never  more  behold  our  lov'd, 
our  lonely  Kilda.  Our  wives  look  out  from  the  rocks,  the  fair 
Malvina,  and  the  raven-hair’d  Edilda ;  they  think  they  see  a 
distant  sail,  joy  sparkles  in  their  eyes ;  it  was  but  a  passing 
cloud.  They  look  silent  and  mournful  on  each  other,  they 
slowly  return  to  their  children.  O  Luna,  let  us  not  rashlv 
urge  our  fate  ;  it  is  rapture  to  think  yet  a  moment  on  Kilda.* 
‘  Does  Finan  fear  to  die  ?’  I  said  ;  ‘  Finan  the  bravest  anions: 
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heroes ;  he  who  was  first  to  climb  the  rock,  and  seek  the  sea* 
fowl’s  nest;  he  who  was  foremost  in  the  fight ;  does  he  weep 
and  tremble,  when  summoned  to  the  hall  of  his  fathers  ?  When 
the  valiant  Derog  advances  to  welcome  his  champion,  shall  he ' 
meet  the  grovelling  soul  of  a  little  man  ?’  Finan  spoke  not,  he 
raised  his  oar ;  I  took  up  mine,  we  rowed  till  we  reached  the 
shore.  The  voice  of  mourning  had  ceased  :  there  was  no  sound' 
from  the  cave  of  the  rock.  We  wandered  on  the  beach  to  seek 
the  hal)itations  of  men.  In  the  cave  of  the  rock  sate  a  woman, 
beautiful  as  the  dawn  of  the  morning  to  the  benighted  travel¬ 
ler,  but  her  form  was  wasted  with  sorrow;  she  was  like  the 
young  rose  of  tlie  mountain  which  the  deer  has  torn  up  by  the 
roots  ;  it  is  still  lovely,  but  its  strength  has  failed. '  Her  head 
was  leaning  on  her  hand,  she  saw  not  our  approach.  On  her 
knees  lay  a  young  child,  at  her  feet  a  youth  like  the  sons  of 
heroes.  We  ga'/:ed  a  moment  in  silence  ;  at  length  I  spake.— 

‘  Daughter  of  sorrow,  tell  thy  grief ;  we  too  have  known  mis¬ 
fortune,  and  learnt  to  pity  the  distressed.’  She  raised  her 
head,  she  gazed  with  wild  surprise.  ‘  Sons  of  the  Ocean,’  she 
replied,  <  I  have  no  sorrow  now.  My  child  is  dead,  and  I  shall 
follow  him.  Ere  the  dark  dews  of  evening  fall,  I  shall  meet 
thee,  my  child,  in  tlie  airy  hall  of  my  fathers.’  Her  head  sunk 
again  on  her  hand  in  silence.  ‘  Yet,  tell  us,  lovely  mourner,’ 
I  said,  ‘  tell  us  what  land  is  this  ?  for  we  come  from  far,  tossed 
by  the  tempest  from  the  lonely  Kilda.’  ‘  Strangers,’  she  re¬ 
plied,  ‘  have  ye  never  heard  of  Rona  ?  Rona,  whose  fame  spread 
wide  as  the  light  of  day.  Her  sons  were  generous  and  brave, 
her  fields  were  fruitful  in  corn,  her  hills  were  covered  with 
sheep.  Then  was  the  stranger  welcome  to  the  feast.  Five 
families  dwelt  on  our  plains  :  their  chief  was  my  father,  the 
valiant  Cormac,  whose  presence  was  like  sun-shine  to  his  guests. 
Oft  have  I  heard  the  voice  of  joy  resound  in  his  hall,  and  seen 
the  beam  of  gratitude  in  the  eye  of  the  shipwrecked  mariner. 
But  now  famine  has  wasted  our  island,  and  there  is  nothing 
left  to  give  the  weary  traveller.” 


Generosity  and  Jiravery. — An  Italian  Bishop,  having  heard 
that  a  worthy  widow  and  her  daughter  were  suddenly  redu¬ 
ced,  by  misfortune,  from  affluence  to  poverty,  paid  them  a  vis¬ 
it.  When  looking  round  on  the  scanty  remains  of  their  furni- 
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ture,  he  espied  an  old  picture,  which  he  seemed  anxious  to  pos¬ 
sess.  The  lady  begged  his  acceptance  of  it  as  a  present;  to 
which  he  would  by  no  means  consent.  On  his  return  home  he 
dispatched  a  servant  for  the  picture,  with  2000  crowns,  the 
price  that  he  had  himself  fixed  on,  by  the  way. 

Courage  is  nearly  allied  to  generosity — it  seldom  exists 
without  it.  ,  At  midnight  the  cry  of  fire  aroused  the  Bishop 
from  his  slumbers.  He  immediately  sallied  forth  and  followed 
the  multitude.  It  proved  to  be  in  a  house  inhabited  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  poor  families,  who  had  all,  with  great  difficultv,  escap¬ 
ed,  except  two  little  boys,  in  the  upper  story.  The  Bishop 
,  first  offered  one,  then  two  hundred  pistoles  to  the  person  who 
should  bring  them  down  alive :  but  the  danger  appeared  too  im¬ 
minent  to  the  by-standers,  who  all  remained  speechless.— 
♦‘Heaven  forbid  !”  exclaimed  the  bishop,  “that  we  should  stand 
still  and  see  two  unfortunate  victims  perish  in  the  flames.  I 
will  try  myself.”  And  having  joined  two  ladders  together 
with  ropes,  he  ascended  with  undaunted  resolution,  rushed 
through  fire  and  smoke,  and  hearing  one  on  his  back,  and  the 
other  under  his  arm,  desended  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the 
yet  trembling  spectators. 


A  Hindoo  at  the  point  of  Death. — When  at  the  point  of 
death,  almost  all  the  Hindoos  arc  in  a  state  of  the  most  per¬ 
plexing  anxiety,  like  persons  on  board  a  vessel  in  a  st«»rm, 
when  the  vessel  has  become  wholly  unmanageable.  Such  a 
wretched  Hindoo,  in  these  moments,  is  often  lieard  giving  vent 
to  his  grief  and  fears  in  the  midst  of  his  relatives,  as  he  lies  by 
the  Ganges.  If  he  be  advanced  in  years,  they  endeavor  to 
comfort  him,  by  reminding  him  that  he  could  not  expect  to  live 
much  longer ;  that  he  leaves  a  numerous  family  in  comfortable 
circumstances  ;  and  further,  that  his  merits  will  certainly  raise 
him  to  heaven.  The  dying  man,  however,  finds  no  comfort  in 
the  merit  qf  his  works,  but  gives  utterance  to  excessive  grief, 
in  some  such  language  as  this: — ‘I!  what  meritorious  deeds 
have  I  performed  }  I  have  done  nothing  but  sin.  Ah  !  where 
shall  I  go ! — into  what  hell  shall  I  be  plunged  !— ^\  hat  shall  I 
do  ? — How  long  shall  I  continue  in  hell  : — What  hope  can  I 
have  of  going  to  heaven  } — Here  I  have  been  suffering  for  sin; 
and  now  1  must  go  and  renew  my  suffering  1 — How  many  births 
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must  I  undergo  ? — VV'here  will  mv  sorrows  terminate  r’  As  a 
forlorn  and  miserable  hope,  he  calls  upon  his  friends  to  give 
him  their  blessing,  that  Gunga  may  receive  him  ;  and  he  takes 
his  leave  of  them  in  the  utmost  perturbation  of  mind.  An  Hin¬ 
doo  knows  nothing  of  that  hope  which  iS  ^  an  anchor  to  the 
soul,  both  sure  and  stedfast.’ 

^Vhen  I  urged  that  the  Shastrus  made  large  promises  to 
those  w'ho  repeated  the  name  of  a  god,  or  bathed  in  sacred  riv-' 
ers,  or  visited  holy  places,*  Slc.  I  was  told  by  a  learned  Brah¬ 
min,  that  the  same  Shastrus  declared,  that  these  promises  were 
only  made  to  allure  men  to  the  performance  of  their  duty,  and 
were  not  meant  to  be  literally  fulfilled. 

Persian  Fable. — When  A/.ib  yet  lived  in  the  house  of  Se¬ 
lim  his  father,  it  was  his  custom  to  read  and  meditate  upon  the 
writings  of  the  prophet.  But  why,  said  Azib,  should  I  read 
the  words  of  life  to  myself.^ — Let  my  zeal  be  known  to  others 
as  ao  example,  and  let  my  voice  convey  to  their  ears  the  les¬ 
sons  ;if  tiutb.  Azib  communicated  his  purpose  to  his  father, 
atid  in  the  evening  the  family  were  summoned — the  book  open¬ 
ed — Azib  read — his  father  listened  with  attention  and  reve¬ 
rence.  Init  the  rest  of  the  family  fell  asleep. — The  father  was 
silent,  hut  the  son  exclaimed  with  anger  and  disappointment-— 
how  shameful  !  what  impiety  ! — d«)  I  sleep  } — hath  not  iny  soul 
been  alive  with  ilevotion.^  My  son,  said  the  father,  in  a  gentle 
soothing  voice,  excuse  the  infirmity  thou  dost  not  feel — exact 
not  the  tril)ute  they  arc  iinahle  to  pay.  T!ie  will  has  no  power 
to  control  sleep — tlie  sun  has  long  been  set — the  captive  forgets 
his  c'lains  and  the  prince  his  purple — fear  and  hope,  through 
all  Persia,  are  alike  susjtended — the  pains  and  pleasures  of  life 
are  all  forgotteji.  It  is  in  thy  power  to  judge  with  candor;— 
to  wake  and  worship  is  not  theirs — NVith  them  I  also,  might 
sleeo  and  he  forgiven — but  the  angel  of  mercy  himself,  cannot 

endure  ostentatious  pride,  or  unnecessary'  censure. 

#  - 

*  A  person  who  dies  in  the  presence  of  tlie  river,  belie^dn^in 
is  promised  the  lieuven  of  V’ishnoo.  All  who  live  by  the  side  of  tlie  river 
Giing^ii  are  assured' by  liie  Shastrus  of  deliverance  from  future  birth.  He 
who  bathes  in  the  Gang-e.s  at  what  is  called  a  Great  Voronee,  Is  assured 
that  by  tliis  act  he  delivers  Iiiinsolf  and  3; 000,000  of  ancestors  from 
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Natural  Wonders. — It  is  very  surprising  that  two  of  the 
greatest  natural  curiosities  in  the  world,  are  within  the  United 
States,  and  yet  scarcely  known  to  the  best  informed  of  our 
geographers  and  naturalists.  The  one  is  a  beautiful  water-fall, 
in  Franklin  County,  Georgia :  the  other  a  stupendous  preci¬ 
pice  in  Pendleton  District,  South -Carolina.  They  are  both 
faintly  mentioned  in  the  late  edition  of  Morse’s  geography 
but  not  as  tliey  merit.  The  Tuccoa-fall  is  much  higher  than 
the  falls  of  Niagara.  The  column  of  water  is  propelled  beau¬ 
tifully  over  a  perpendicular  rock,  and  when  the  stream  is  full, 
it  passes  down  the  steep  without  being  broken.  All  the  pris¬ 
matic  effect,  seen  at  Niagara,  illustrates  the  spray  of  Tuc- 
coa.  I 

The  Table-mountain  in  Pendleton  District,  South -Caro¬ 
lina,  is  an  awful  precipice,  of  9U0  feet.  Many  persons  reside 
'within  five,  seven,  or  ten  miles  of  this  grand  spectacle,  who 
seemingly  never  had  curiosity  or  taste  enough  to  visit  it.  It  is 
now,  however,  occasionally  visited  by  curious  travellers,  and 
sometimes  by  men  of  science.  Very  few  persons  who  have 
once  cast  a  glimpse  into  the  almost  boundless  abyss,  can  again 
exercise  sufficient  fortitude,  to  approach  the  margin  of  the 
chasm.  Almost  every  one  on  looking  over,  involuntarily  falls 

to  the  ground  senseless,  nerveless  and  helpless:  and  would  in- 

• 

evitably  be  precipitated,  and  dashed  to  atoms,  were  it  not  for 
the  measures  of  caution  and  security  that  have  always  been  in- 
dispensible  to  a  safe  indulgence  of  the  curiosity  of  the  visitor 
or  spectator.  Every  one  on  proceeding  to  the  spot,  whence  it 
is  usual  to  gaze  over  this  wonderful  deep,  has  in  his  imagina¬ 
tion  a  limitation  graduated  by  a  reference  to  distances  with 
which  his  eye  has  been  familiar. — But  in  a  moment  eternity, 
as  it  were,  is  presented  to  his  astonished  senses  j  and  he  is  in¬ 
stantly  overwhelmed.  His  whole  system  is  no  longer  subject 
to  his  volition  or  his  reason,  and  he  falls  like  a  mass  of  lead, 
obedient  only  to  the  common  laws  of  mere  matter.  He  then 
.irevive^^.'^nd  in  a  wild  delirium,  surveys  a  scene,  which,  for  a 
■  'while,  he  is  unable  to  define  by  description  or  limitation. 

How  strange  is  it  that  the  Tuccoa-fall,  and  Table-moun¬ 
tain  are  not  more  familiar  to  to  Americans  ?  Either  of  them 
would  distinguish  any  state  or  empire  in  Europe  I-— Trite 
Amer. 


FOR  THE  FRIEXl). 


THE  EJ>rquiiir-^^j)rswERED. 

\V  hen  shall  this  warfare  ended  be. 

And  foes  no  more  against  us  strive ; 

When,  at  our  destin’d  port  shall  we 
In  peace,  sweet  peace  !  arrive? 

T’  endure  with  patience  is  a  mark. 

That  we  are  in  the  way ; 

Let’s  follow,  though  the  sky  be  dark, 

’Twill  lead  to  endless  day. 

Ah  !  could  we  love  as  angels  do. 

And  sing  their  heav’nly  song ; 

Th  is  earth  would  be  a  heaven  too. 

And  time  would  not  seem  long. 

Dear  spirit !  whither  art  thou  flown, 

— To  the  bright  world  above  ? — 

’Tis  there  !  O  there,  thou  art  well  known, 
For  Jesus  didthee  love ! 

The  t}Tant  death  fill’d  with  dismay, 

W'ill  trouble  thee  no  more ; 

Thy  heav’n  bound  bark  hath  launch’d  away, 
And  left  us  on  the  shore. 

Still  beautiful  in  ruins,  lie 
That  modest  form  and  face 

That  smile  betokens  vlctorv, 

•  * 

By  our  Emanuel’s  grace. 

It  seems  to  say,  **  though,  under  ground 
This  body  must  cori'^iption  see  ; 

AwakeijM  by  the  Unropet'*  soimd. 

Arise  it  siiaii,  most  gloriously  I’* 
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LiArwca*!)  on  frail  life’s  uncertain  tide, 

WTiere  billows  rage  and  winds  impetuous  blow, 

*  ^ 

With  rocks  and  shoals  on  every  side. 

Oh  !  ^what  shall  tim’rous  mortals  do  f 

In  vain  we  strive  to  reach  the  shore— 

Vain  all  our  wisdom,  power,  and  skill! 

Oh !  could  that  voice  be  bear’d  once  more  ! 
That  bade  the  winds  and  sea  be  still ! 

Yes  !  if  our  condescending  Lord 
Should  meet  us  on  the  trembling  wave; 
Wee’d  gladly  welcome  Him  on  board; 

For,  who  can  doubt  his  power  to  save? 

Our  bark  should  then  serenely  glide 
Tho*  \%Tecks  on  wrecks  lie  scatter’d  round, 
Nor  should  death’s  ebbing,  rushing  tide 
Our  faith,  our  hope  at  all  confound! 

Thus  sailing  o’er  life’s  ruffled  main. 

Dependent  on  eternal  care 

How  can  we  fail  the  port  to  gain. 

When  He’s  engaged  to  bring  us  there  f 

Then  let  the  waves  of  trouble  roar. 

As  we  pass  thro’  this  stormy  sea. 

Soon  as  we  land  on  yonder  shore. 

Our  souls  at  perfect  rest  shall  be. 

— Why  then  for  tempests  should  we  care. 
Since  thes^  but  drive  us  sooner  there  ? 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS 


OrR  correspondent  “  Ox  the  Divixttt  of  Christ,*’ has  occupied  more 
pages  of  The  Friend  than  we  had  intended  to  allow  him  :  Rut  in  view  of 
the  importance  of  the  question  discussed  we  have  inserted  it,  though  the 
mariner  In  which  the  subject  is  treated,  borders  too  much  upon  the  con¬ 
troversial  to  suit  the  design  of  our  magazine. 

Setfral  communications,  the  composition  of  which,  seem  to  have 
cost  their  authors  many  a  head*cche^  appeared  to  be  neither  earth,  miue- 
ral,  nor  air — we  tried  decomposition  by  tlie  ordeal  of  fire,  when  lo  !  they 
vanished  in  flame. 

We  think  the  perusal  of  poetiy,  on  religious  and  moral  subjects,  that 

rise  no  higher  than  mediocrity,  mere  tolerable  subjects  of  amusement. 

( 

which  arc  not  Jirst  rate. 
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